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SENTIMENTALISM IN SHAKESPEARE — AND 
ELSEWHERE 

I have little doubt that most persons who have not reflected 
much on the subject would expect to find one of the most fruit- 
ful of Shakespearean plays for the study of sentimentalism to 
be Romeo and Juliet. 

O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek I 

Is that not sentimental ? 

Give me my Romeo ; and when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night. 

Is that not the maddest ecstasy of sentimentalism ? Is not 
the whole play steeped in sentimentalism ? No. Romeo and 
Juliet is a drama, not of sentimentalism, but of passion. In- 
deed in no play has Shakespeare marked so clearly the an- 
tithesis of the two qualities. Romeo's feeling for Rosaline 
before he meets Juliet is a sentimental feeling — the feeling of 
a young man who has discovered the luxury of bringing his 
emotions into play. Shakespeare has not, however, repre- 
sented this indulgence of emotion as characteristic of Romeo. 
It is portrayed distinctly as a passing phase, and its superficial 
character is made more patent by the tissue of tenuous fancies 
and far-fetched conceits into which the would-be lover's lan- 
guage is woven : 

Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers' eyes ; 
Being vexed, a sea nourished with lovers' tears ; 
What is it else ? A madness most discreet, 
A choking gall and a preserving sweet. 

This is the sort of language — the language of many of the 
sonnets, where Shakespeare is experimenting with emotions and 
with the surface capacities of words — that is suited to convey 
the Romeo who has not yet been moved in the deeps. During 
the period of what he thinks is his love for Rosaline, his feel- 
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ings are suspended in a medium of thin and colorless conceits ; 
but suddenly, in one great moment, at the first sight of Juliet, 
his whole nature is suddenly precipitated into passion. Mark 
the change when in the orchard of Capulet he hears the banter 
of the witty Mercutio : 

He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 

In these words there is, it seems to me, a ring as genuine, a 
testimony of feeling as simple and convincing as in the words of 
Prince Arthur's bereaved mother when she is proffered a con- 
ventional consolation by the pedantic priest: 

He speaks to me that never had a son. 

This is passion — no more the rolling of the sweet morsels of 
emotion under the tongue, but a self-abandonment and unques- 
tioning sweep toward its object, regardless of scruples and reck- 
less of death. And if in the love language of Juliet and her 
Romeo there appears to be anything extravagant, it would be a 
false reading to take it as the extravagance of sentimentalism : 
it is the extravagant wealth of the poet's imagination poured 
out to saturate the atmosphere with the heavy aroma of pas- 
sionate and utter love. 

I hope that I have now suggested what I would have 
understood by sentimentalism. I shall not attempt to de- 
fine it, for definitions, it seems to me, are as deadly in 
literature as they are essential in science. But I would lay 
stress on the fact that in sentimentalism one of the main 
elements is a certain selfishness or self-indulgence of the feel- 
ings. In a person whose emotional nature is specially well 
developed, who is specially capable of refined feeling, the temp- 
tation to self-indulgence is particularly great. It is just this 
fact that makes the sentimental character so interesting. We 
can have conspicuous sentimentalism only in one who knows 
the Fine Feelings and exhibits them in his practice. The sen- 
timentalist is apt to be artistic, poetic, graceful in his manners, 
most pleasing to the ladies, — of all damnable characters the 
hardest to damn. And let me repeat, as self-abandonment is the 
opposite of self-indulgence, so is passion the opposite of senti- 
mentalism. 
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And so it is not in Romeo and Juliet that we are to look 
for Shakespeare's exhibition of the sentimental in human 
character. Nor shall we find it, I think, in any of the lovers in 
any of the plays. Certainly not in any of the true lovers. I 
shall point out presently that one of the half lovers is senti- 
mental — a very charming character, but sentimental and 
therefore not true. The fact is that sentimentalism is not 
characteristic of true love, and it is natural that we do not find 
it in the lovers of that poet who is of all others the most pro- 
foundly true to life. 

But there is to be found in Shakespeare one character which, 
I cannot but think, is the product of a deliberate and elaborate 
study of sentimentalism. I believe that as Shakespeare read 
his English history, the dim outlines and_ irrelevant detail of the 
great persons that figure in the garrulous pages of the old 
chronicles assumed to his piercing eye a definite contour. He 
explained to himself the career of a man by an hypothesis as to 
his character. And so, when he came to write his historical 
dramas, the events grew out of the characters, the characters 
determined the events, as naturally and inevitably as is the case 
with a Hamlet or a Macbeth. In no play is this more true 
than in Richard II. 

The key to the character of Richard is to be found in the 
fatuous persistence with which he blinds himself to fact. He 
lives in a fool's paradise. It is an exquisite paradise of a very 
superior fool, yet a fool he is, for he hides his face from the 
realities of the world and is at length compelled to yield his 
throne and his life to the far less attractive and gifted Boling- 
broke, who faced the facts, whose God was the God of things 
as they are. Shakespeare does not condemn him directly; on 
the contrary he portrays him with the fullest sympathy. That 
is Shakespeare's way. Look to the parts, and it seems that his 
soul can find delight in the most repulsive villain. But look to 
the whole, and the impartial sentence of justice is writ large on 
every page. 

The blindness of Richard to the esential facts of the world is 
made manifest almost from the beginning of the play by his ex- 
aggerated sense of "the divinity that doth hedge a king." Nor 
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can it be objected here that such a sense of the "divine right" 
is to be assumed as a matter of course in the Shakespearean 
conception of a mediaeval king. Shakespeare has made his 
greatest king fully conscious that the king is but a man. "I 
think the king is but a man," says Henry V speaking in the 
disguise of a common soldier; "I think the king is but a man 
as I am : the violet smells to him as it doth to me: all his senses 
have but human conditions." But Richard, the weakest of his 
kings, thinks not so: 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an annointed king : 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 



God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel : then if angels fight, 

Weak man must fall ; for heaven still guards the right. 

They who conspire against him are 

Marked with a blot damned in the book of heaven. 

And when he is on the verge of deposition from the throne, he 

goes to the extreme length of exalting himself to a place by the 

Saviour of the world : 

you Pilates 

Have here delivered me to my sour cross, 
And water cannot wash away your sin. 

It can be seen with what keen self-consciousness Richard 
nourishes the sense he has of his exalted station among men. 
It is that on which he lives. Surely there was never a king 
who enjoyed kingship more. Void of all sense of responsibility, 
the court to him was but a stage with gorgeous scenery on 
which he played with applause the r6le of a star. And how 
well he plays it! With what true artist's joy he throws himself 
into the performance of a part! In pomp and pageantry and 
ceremony he finds delight, and directs it all with true ability 
and enthusiasm and taste. With what grace and imposing 
dignity does he preside at the trial by combat ! How stately 
and how beautiful are his words of command while yet his right 
to command is undisputed! And his person, too, though it 
could never have inspired true awe, yet simulated majesty as 
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may that of a consummate actor. When he appears on the 
walls of Flint castle before the opposing army, York cries : 

Yet looks he like a king : behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle's, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty. Alack, alack, for woe, 
That any harm should stain so fair a show ! 

But it is all unreal, and if he would but reflect he would 
himself know that it is unreal. This is manifest in the effect 
upon him of the dying words of his uncle, John of Gaunt, when 
that stern old man rebukes him for the reckless waste of his 
subjects' money and disregard of their rights : 

And thou, a lunatic lean-witted fool, 

Presuming on an ague's privilege, 

Dar'st with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 

With fury from his native residence. 

He is frightened, and the violence of his language is evidence 
that he knows the charge is true. But that knowledge he will 
not harbour. He is a sentimentalist, and flees for comfort to 
his inner paradise of injured feelings and affronted majesty. 

A more pitiable exhibition of Richard's weakness is when he 
lands on the Welsh coast on his return from Ireland to meet 
Bolingbroke, who has put himself at the head of the rebellious 
forces. He is quite unmanned, and the spectacle is humiliat- 
ing. Yet our interest in it makes us forget our contempt. If 
his words are unmanly, they are also feminine: 

Aum. How brooks your grace the air, 

After your late tossing on the breaking seas ? 

Rich. Needs must I like it well ! I weep for joy 

To stand upon my native kingdom once again. — 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses' hoofs : 
As a long parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting, 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 



Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords ; 
This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellious arms ! 



28 
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This is too beautiful to call a whine, though such it is in effect. 
For, as has been said by Walter Pater — who of all our modern 
critics was perhaps the most sensitive to respond to the subtler 
effects of beauty and render them transmuted into his own 
multi-radiate prose — it has been said by Pater, that Richard 
"is an exquisite poet if he is nothing else, from first to last, in 
light and gloom alike, able to see all things poetically. . . . 
What a garden of words! With him, blank verse, infinitely 
graceful, deliberate, musical in inflexion, becomes indeed a true 
'verse royal.' . . . His eloquence blends with that fatal 
beauty, . . . that congruous suavity of manner . . . 
that made people forget the darker touches of his character, but 
never tire of the pathetic rehearsal of his fall, the meekness of 
which would have seemed merely abject in a less graceful 
performer." 

Every reader of the play must be struck with the readiness, 
almost willingness, with which Richard resigns himself to his 
fate. Why does he almost give up without resistance ? The 
answer to this question involves what is to me the most inter- 
esting trait of sentimentalism. Alphonse Daudet describes 
somewhere his feelings at the death of his brother. He was 
merely a child at the time, but as he stood by the uncovered 
coffin around which were gathered the sorrow-stricken family 
and friends, his grief was keen. Then suddenly the thought 
flashed into his mind: "How fine this would be at the 
theatre!" The sentimentalist makes capital out of his own 
sorrow. And that is just what Richard does here. He 
realizes his situation as an exquisitely pathetic one, and far 
rather than bend his energies toward a deliverance, he intoxi- 
cates himself with the ecstasy of woe. 

Where is the duke, my father, with his power ? 
asks Aumerle. 

No matter where, 
replies Richard, 

Let's talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs, 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
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For God's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings : 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed, 
Some poisoned by their wives, some sleeping killed, 
All murthered: for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp. 

Is it not plain that Richard is revelling in the pathos of his 
situation? This born actor has found a new r6le to play — a 
tragic r6le, and he is studying his part. A little later he has 
learned it better still : 

I'll give my kingdom for a little grave, 
A little, little grave, an obscure grave ; 



Aumerle, thou weep'st, my tender-hearted cousin I — 
. . . Shall we play the wanton with our woes, 
And make some pretty match with shedding tears ? 
As thus: — to drop them still upon one place, 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth ; and therein laid, there lies 
Two kinsmen digged their graves with weeping eyes. 

And finally, when we come to the great deposition scene in 
which Richard publicly resigns the crown, we find him taking 
full advantage of the occasion for a striking dramatic effect. 
Far keener than any sense of personal humiliation is his artistic 
perception of the opportunity for a grand spectacular climax. 
If he had had any real dignity of character, he would have made 
himself as unconspicuous as possible. As it is, with all the 
skill and cunning of a master in the art of stagecraft, he devises 
the supreme effect of the last scene in which he appears upon 
the public stage of the world. 

And if my word be sterling yet in England, 
Let it command a mirror hither straight, 
That it may show me what a face I have, 
Since it is bankrupt of his majesty. 

An attendant brings in a mirror. 

Give me the glass, and therein will I read. — 
No deeper wrinkles yet? Hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
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And made no deeper wounds? — O flattering glass, 
Like to my followers in prosperity, 
Thou dost beguile me ! Was this face the face 
That like the sun did make beholders wink ? 
Was this the face that faced so many follies, 
And was at last outfaced by Bolingbroke ? 
A brittle glory shineth in this face : 
As brittle as the glory is the face ; 

(He dashes the glass against the ground. 
For there it is, cracked in a hundred shivers. 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport : 
How soon my sorrow hath destroyed my face. 

Bol. The shadow of your sorrow hath destoyed 
The shadow of your face. 

Rich. Say that again. 

The shadow of my sorrow ? Ha ! let's see : 
'Tis very true, my grief lies all within ; 
And these external manners of lament 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief. 

After this one is inclined to fancy that Richard's chief regret in 
dying was that he could not arrange the ceremonious pomp of 
his own funeral, and give the funeral oration. How admirably 
he would have served in both capacities! And yet, for all this, 
Richard appeals almost irresistibly to our love, and it would be 
doing violence to one's real feeling to dismiss him with a word 
of contempt. 

On the uppermost floor of the National Portrait Gallery in 
London there is a quiet and remote little room in which one 
loves to linger. There hang on its walls three old portraits of the 
fifteenth century, painted by unknown hands. Side by side are 
two kings, "the earliest extant contemporary likenesses of any 
English sovereigns" — the deposed and the deposer, the child of 
weakness and the child of strength. On the opposite wall, only 
ten feet away, hangs the portrait of the great poet of their age, 
his countenance placid, benignant, wise as no Engilsh poet 
has since been in the combined wisdom of the world and the 
muses, a shade of sadness withal, yet not a sadness that per- 
turbs his calm. And I used sometimes to fancy that I could 
read in the eyes of Geoffrey Chaucer fixed thus on the faces 
of Richard the Second and Henry the Fourth his own lines in 
his Ballad to Fortune, 
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But trewely, no force of thy reddour 

To him that over himself hath the maystrye. 

"Hath mastery over himself!" It is easy to see in the portrait 
of Bolingbroke that he was a master of himself and a master of 
men. The hard set jaw, the heavy grizzled beard, the brow 
that frowns and the eye that threatens — in all this there is 
written determination and success. But in that stern face 
there is no beauty, no happiness. And from it I turned to the 
portrait of Richard. Graceful, stately, beautiful! The yellow 
locks fall richly over his royal mantle; in his mild large eyes 
we read a poet's dreams; about his mouth there plays a faint 
smile which seems to tell us that he knows he is a king. Alas ! 
a king of shadows; no king for the 'rack of this tough world.' 
Sweet, beautiful, winning; but weak, ineffectual. Poor, de- 
luded, petted child among the kings of the earth! Can we 
resist the pathos of the appeal in that face when we know the 
pathos of his end ? The deepest love of woman, we know, he 
could not have inspired, no, not even in his tender-hearted 
queen. But as we look for the last time upon that face, we 
hear again her words of yearning and pity when the fallen king 
comes to bid his last farewell : 

But soft, but see, or rather do not see 

My fair rose wither : yet look up, behold, 

That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 

And wash him fresh again with true love tears. 

And we almost feel that we, too, should have uttered her 
parting cry : 

Then whither he goes, thither let me go ! 

The next sentimental character of Shakespeare to which I 
wish to refer is Duke Orsino in Twelfth Night. He is the half- 
lover to whom I have already alluded, and a very charming man 
he is. Viola, poor girl, was fascinated by him from the first, 
though because she had to serve him in the disguise of a page, 
she could not tell her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek. 

But my chief interest in Orsino lies in the fact that he is an 
excellent type of the lighter kind of artistic temperament. 
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And this brings us to the interesting question of the relation 
between the artistic temperament and sentimentalism. Is a 
man of this temperament necessarily sentimental ? Clearly he 
is in danger of becoming so, for he finds his greatest pleasure 
in dealing with emotions. He is at home among them, and 
plays upon them as a musician does upon his instrument, and, 
like the musician, constantly finds new effects to delight him. 
In a word, he finds deep interest in emotions for their own 
sake, entirely apart from the consequences to which they may 
lead. But the artistic temperament is not necessarily senti- 
mental. It is possible to find great pleasure in the cult and 
study of emotion without indulging this pleasure to a disas- 
trous extent. For example, an arch coquette may eventually 
make an excellent wife. Above all the artist — that is a man of 
the artistic temperament who actually gets it embodied in a 
picture or a symphony or a poem — cannot be essentially senti- 
mental, for sentimentalism is excluded by the very conditions 
of his success. The mastery of a technique, the forming and 
execution of a design of a work of art, call for qualities of char- 
acter as strenuous as any Mr. Roosevelt could desire. 

But Orinso is sentimental. He is not an artist : he is a 
dilettante. He spends his time in charming dalliance with 
love, but he never really loves. The clown reads him at once: 

Now the melancholy god protect thee, and the tailor make thy 
doublet of changeable taffeta ; for thy mind is a very opal ! 

And it is not hard to detect the essential unreality of his feel- 
ing in the opening words of the play: 

If music be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken and so die. 
That strain again! It had a dying fall: 
O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor ! — Enough, no more : 
'Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 

Music is to Orsino, as to many sentimental natures, a neces- 
sary stimulant to set in motion the train of his delicious feel- 
ings ; particu arly sad music : 
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Now, good Cassario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. 



Mark it, Cajsario, it is old and plain : 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 

Do use to chant it: it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love. 

But that Orsino is really incapable of a passion is certain 
from the issue of the action. Immediately after the most ex- 
travagant protests of his love for Olivia, he willingly and 
gracefully accepts Viola for his wife. What sort of a husband 
he made Shakespeare does not say, but I imagine he could have 
given a shrewd conjecture. 

Now let us turn for a moment to a character which illustrates 
sentimentalism as the leading characteristic of a race. For in 
his portrayal of Glendower, the Welshman, in Henry IV, I am 
very sure that Shakespeare had distinctly in mind the leading 
traits of the Celtic temperament. He makes this the more con- 
spicuous by bringing him into a sharp encounter with a marked 
type of the Anglo-Saxon, Hotspur. He opposes the dreamer 
and the mystic to the impetuous practical man. 

Glen. .... at my nativity 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets; and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward. 

Hots. Why so it would have done at the same season, if your 
mother's cat had but kittened, though yourself had never 
been born. 

Glen. I say the earth did shake when I was born. 

Hots. And I say the earth was not of my mind, 
If you suppose that fearing you it shook. 



Glen. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

Hots. Why, so can I, or so can any man ; 

But will they come when you do call for them? 
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Notice, too, Glendower's love of music and poetry: 

Being but young, I framed to the harp 

Many an English ditty lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. 

And in his interpretation of his daughter's words to her be- 
trothed, who is ignorant of Welsh, there is just that note of 
magic which Matthew Arnold so plausibly argues to have been 
contributed to English poetry by the Celtic element in 
English blood : 

She bids you on the wanton rushes lay you down 
And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 
And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 
And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 
Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness. 

And those musicians that shall play to you 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence, 
And straight they shall be here. 

I know of no place in which the Celtic temperament is better 
rendered than in this short scene — its magic, its mysticism, 
its aversion to commonplace reality, its "readiness," as Matthew 
Arnold puts it, "to react against the despotism of fact" — in 
a word, its sentimentalism. But it is sentimentalism in its 
most attractive form. Who does not have a certain tenderness 
for the Celt ? Is it not the strain of Celtic blood in his veins 
that gives to the Frenchman that one decisive charm of his 
many charms — his gaiety — that makes him so hard to resist? 
And then the Irishman, who is all Celt? Perhaps one will 
deny poetic charm to the Irish cook or Irish policeman whom 
we all know so familiarly. And yet is there not something 
in the sons and daughters of Erin that is very "taking?" Do 
not many of us find relief from our merely practical life in the 
humour, the impulsiveness, the gleams of genius in the Irish 
whom we know ? 

But the sentimentalism of the Celt which gives him his 
charm, is responsible for his failure. "Ever ready to react 
against the despotism of fact," his history has been one con- 
tinuous yielding to the more powerful races, until we find him 
as he is to-day, with a precarious hold on the Western parts of 
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the British islands. I suppose he is destined eventually to be 
absorbed, and to infuse himself into the other peoples. 

There remains one more of Shakespeare's sentimentalists for 
us to consider, and he is a sentimentalist run to seed. 
"Cynicism," says George Meredith, "is the younger brother 
of sentiment, and inherits the family property." And nothing 
could better illustrate the truth of this than the case of the 
melancholy Jaques. The speech of Jaques that is best known — 
indeed it is perhaps the best known speech in all Shakespeare- 
is, I think, one of the least understood. Of course I refer to 
"All the world's a stage." The misfortune of this passage is 
that it has been declaimed and quoted by everybody without 
reference to its connection. Even on the stage the recitation 
of this part is made to be a sort of specialty or separate per- 
formance. And the result is that the majority of people, 
unless I am much mistaken, have an impression that Shake- 
speare himself has in this passage likened human life to the 
mere acting of a part, and in a somewhat belittling way. But 
what is the truth ? It requires but the slightest examination to 
make it conspicuous that we have in this speech of Jaques a 
representation of the life of man as it is seen through the dis- 
eased vision of a thorough-going cynic. What does Jaques see 
in the new-born babe, who to Wordsworth was "apparelled in 
celestial light?" — "The infant muling and puking in the nurse's 
arms." Could the most hardened old bachelor of one's ac- 
quaintance have beaten that? How about the happy, happy 
days of school? It is "the whining schoolboy, creeping like a 
snail unwillingly to school. ' ' What of the time when heaven 
comes down to earth in a young man's first love ? To Jaques 
the lover appears "sighing like a furnace, with a woeful ballad 
made to his mistress' eyebrow." To this disparager of all good 
things, reputation is but a "bubble," and success leads but 

to the 

Justice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances. 

And far from seeing anything to reverence in old age, he finds 
his pleasure in sneering at the "youthful hose, a world too 
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wide for his shrunk shank," and the voice turning again 
toward childish treble, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

It is a significant fact that Jaques, one of the most unhealthy 
of Shakespeare's characters, plays so large a part in his most 
healthy and bracing drama. It is perfectly clear that he is in- 
troduced to serve as a foil or a contrast. This contrast is es- 
pecially great with the dominant spirit of the play, Rosalind. 
Rosalind is romantic, Jaques is sentimental. This is brought 
out very strikingly where Jaques describes himself to Rosalind. 
True sentimentalist that he is, he is proud of his knowledge of 
human nature. Rather than do anything, he prefers to observe 
everything. And so he has been a great traveller, has observed 
character in various countries, "the sundry contemplation" of 
which wraps him in what he calls a "most humorous sadness." 
But he is proud of his experience. "And," says Rosalind, 
"your experience makes you sad. I had rather have a fool to 
make me merry than a fool to make me sad. And to travel for 
it too!" And with that Rosalind goes off with Orlando and 
forgets all about the melancholy Jaques. But Jaques, we may 
be sure, spent several hours in digesting this rebuke, and in 
getting Rosalind fitted into his scheme of human nature. Not 
that he felt sore at all. Your cynicized sentimentalist has lost 
all healthy sensitiveness. What to another man would give 
pain and bring him to his senses, is to the Jaques type just so 
much contribution to his precious "experience." If Jaques 
had the toothache, I have no doubt that he found it very 
interesting. 

A cynic is a degenerate sentimentalist, and the sentimental- 
ism from which Jaques has degenerated is itself of a low type. 
All sentimentalists are more or less sensuous; Jaques had been 
sensual. When he is declaiming against the world and wishing 
that he had the fool's leave to speak his mind freely, the Duke 
interrupts him impatiently: 

Most mischievous foul sin in chiding sin : 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine 
As sensual as the brutish sting itself; 
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And all the embossed sores and headed evils 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 

Here again we may notice that Jaques is not hurt. He prac- 
tically acknowledges the truth of the charge, but evidently he 
sees no harm in what he has been. His sensual, as his other, 
experiences have contributed to his knowledge of the world. 

But after all we must not be too hard on Jaques. If I had 
been associating with him and then found out what he had 
been, I should not on that account have cut his acquaintance. 
For the man is interesting. He is so to the Duke, one of the 
healthiest of men. "I love," he says, "to cope with him in 
these sullen fits, for then he is full of matter. ' ' And full of 
matter he is. If he had lived to-day, he would have written 
telling ironic editorials. He would have been a favorite in 
fashionable society. For, wrong as his point of view is, and 
incapable as he is of any efficient activity, he does know the 
world in his way. And to one who lives too much in the thin 
air of speculation or over-refinement of feeling, he might 
serve as a wholesome corrective. 

I should add, before dismissing the character of Jaques, that 
like Richard, Orsino, and Glendower, he is fond of music. "I 
can," he says, "suck melancholy out of a song as a weasel 
sucks eggs." 

Thus much for the main aspects of sentimentalism as we find 
it in Shakespeare. If one would follow the sentimentalist in all 
his appalling intricacies, if he would examine and inhale the ex- 
quisite perfume of the primroses on his path to the everlasting 
bonfire, is it not all written in the books of Sentimental Tommy 
and Tommy and Grizelf My profoundest homage to Mr. 
Barrie for these two works of genius. There is another modern 
book on sentimentalism which is perhaps greater, though not 
so fascinating as Mr. Barrie's novels. This is the Sandra 
Belloni of George Meredith, and it is a book to be pondered 
over by all serious students of the subject. 

In speaking of Richard, I used the phrase, which I translated 
from the title of a German book, "the ecstasy of woe." Now 
morphine and bromides are enervating, but indulgence in this 
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"ecstasy of woe" is even more so. One of its most usual 
forms is self-pity, offended sensibilities, the belief that precious 
self has been misunderstood. It is commonest among children 
and women, and the usual course is to go off and have a good 
cry. But there are many subtler forms, and it can be cultivated 
into a source of the most exquisite pleasure. In some people, 
however, there seems to be an arrangement to enjoy this pleas- 
ure without being dominated by it. They have within them a 
sentimental compartment accessible at will. This accounts for 
the faculty of many women to "pump up tears" just when tears 
serve a good purpose. And if they do not live habitually in the 
sentimental apartment of the house of life, there is nothing to 
blame them for. I have no doubt that in the economy of the 
world "tear pumping" has its place. And the women who 
have the gift are invaluable in amateur theatricals. 

Another insidious danger to which all of us with any prone- 
ness to sentiment are exposed is a weak and useless brooding 
over the "days that are no more." I cannot illustrate this 
better than by quoting a couple of stanzas of Thackeray's 
Ballad of Bouillabaisse : 

Ah me ! how quick the days are flitting ! 

I mind me of a time that's gone, 
Where here I'd sit, as now I'm sitting, 

In this same place — bat not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me, 

A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me ; 

There's no one now to share my cup. 



I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 

Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes ; 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 

In memory of dear old times. 
Welcome the wine, whate'er the seal is ; 

And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate'er the meal is, — 

Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse ! 

This is distinctly an illegitimate appeal. It is all in a minor 
key. And there is a good deal of this same appeal in the 
creator of Amelia Sedley, as there is a good deal (old-fashioned 
as it is to say so) of something that nearly approaches cynicism. 
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If we inquire whether or no the present is a sentimental age, 
I think we may be led to some suggestive speculation on this 
matter by going back several centuries and seeking very briefly 
to trace a thread of development up to the present time. 

A year or two ago, I heard a lecture on ' 'The Pre-Raphaelite 
Religious Painters in Florence, ' ' in which the main point was 
that there breathes in the pictures of FraAngelico and Botticelli 
the ideal of purity. Much as purity may be the aspiration of in- 
dividuals still, it has never again become the central aspiration 
of an age. And though it may not be very profitable, yet it is 
an alluring pastime to try to fix upon the main ideals of the 
successive ages of the civilized western world, and so in a 
manner to account to oneself for the life of each as we see it in 
politics, in social life, and in literature. And with each ideal 
we may associate a danger which inheres in it, and which, as 
the ideal wears itself out in practice, brings about a reaction 
and a new ideal. 

Now in the mediaeval conception of purity as a supreme end 
we may call the lurking danger — danger, observe, only because 
in the process of actualizing there must needs be an earthly 
alloy — we may say that the danger is anoemia — bloodlessness — 
that fainting and fading away of the more human, or, if you 
choose, animal element, which is after all indispensable in carry- 
ing forward this earthly life. And so there succeeds to the ideal 
of the Middle Age that of the Renaissance — the- ideal of joy. 
Repressed humanity bursts forth from its bonds, and we have 
a Michael Angelo and a Titian, a Petrarch and a Boccaccio, .a 
Marlowe and a Shakespeare. And now the danger is intemper- 
ance. If we look to England, we find in the social realm, de- 
bauchery of morals, in the literary realm, debauchery of lan- 
guage and imagination. I refer to the extravagant sensational- 
ism that we find in the dramatists of the time of Charles I, and 
to the extravagant vagaries of fancy that we find in the lyric 
poets of that age, who are known as "metaphysical poets." 
Shakespeare himself is sensational, and he uses conceits of 
fancy to the perilous verge of abuse; but Shakespeare, when 
we see him whole, is always sane. Not so with his successors. 
The sensationalism of John Webster is morbid, and the fancy 
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of John Donne is pinnacled dim in an inane that is anything 
but intense. And so the pendulum swings back once more, 
and we have the eighteenth century with its ideal of sanity ; the 
age of Alexander Pope in whom we have the apotheosis of 
lucidity ; the age of Samuel Johnson, our best embodiment of 
strong common sense. 

But lucidity and common sense are narrow ideals. Admir- 
able as these qualities are as correctives for extravagance, they 
restrain and inhibit many deep yearnings of the human soul. 
And so there emerges at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the ideal of liberty. It is unnecessary to expand on the 
nature and consequences of this ideal in politics and social life, 
in science and literature. The 6pirit of the nineteenth century 
is still near to us, is still in some measure within us. What I 
want particularly to suggest is that we are now, though not 
many of us are conscious of it, coming under the domination of 
another ideal. The lurking danger in the ideal of liberty is 
what I may call irresponsibility. The term is not quite a 
satisfactory one, but what I mean is the failure, when under 
the influence of an enthusiasm for liberty, to inquire candidly 
whether, after all, a given impulse is going to lead to the best 
results. It would seem that there is growing upon us now a 
sense of this deficiency in the ideal of the nineteenth century, 
and we may call the ideal of the age on which we are now en- 
tering the ideal of efficiency. We are going to understand 
better, and respect more the eighteenth century which was so 
berated by such nineteenth century prophets as Carlyle ; we are 
going to pay more heed to sanity. But at the same time we 
shall have a wider outlook and more energy of spirit. And the 
leaders in the van of this new movement I take to be, among 
the nations, the United States of America; in English liter- 
ature, perhaps, Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

We may answer, then, the question whether this is a senti- 
mental age by suggesting that we are beginning to recognize in 
the nineteenth century a broad vein of sentimentalism, and are 
going to find an antidote for it in our new ideal of efficiency. 

As to the antidotes for sentimentalism in the individual life, 
I am sure that some of our friends would tell us that nothing is 
so good as science. Some years ago I happened to be in the 
lecture room of a friend of mine, a professor of botany. It was a 
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coeducational university, and a young lady came in to enrol for 
his elementary course. "O professor," she said, "I know I 
am going to enjoy your course. I love botany; there is so 
much poetry in flowers. What shall we take up first?" 

"We shall spend the first two months, ma'am, in a thorough 
study of potato rot. ' ' 

And the professor was not brutal ; he was right. The decay 
in the potato affords an excellent material for a study of primi- 
tive cell-life, and the professor meant simply to arrest the senti- 
mental attitude and make his pupil face about squarely to con- 
front the facts. 

But I do not think that science is the greatest corrective for 
sentimentalism. Science may be an antiseptic, but great liter- 
ature is an expulsive power. And it may be well to end by 
setting over against the many sentimental passages that my 
purpose has made it necessary for me to quote, a short poem 
which is charged to the brim with the very essence of manli- 
ness. In Browning's Epilogue to Asolando, the analogue 
of Tennyson's Crossing the Bar, we see the spirit in which 
his one of the greatest of modern men went forward to meet 
death : 

At the midnight in the silence of man's sleep-time, 

When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where — by death, fools think, imprisoned — 

Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 

— Pity me ? 

Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken ! 

What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 

Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 

— Being who? 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, tho' right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man's worktime, 

Greet the unseen with a cheer ! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

" Strive and thrive ! " cry " Speed, — fight on, fare ever 
There as here ! " 

Lancelot Minor Harris. 
College of Charleston. 



